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was published the four-year period 1943 1946 


January, March, and October the Colby College Library 
Waterville, Maine, under the editorship Carl Weber, Curator 
Rare Books and Manuscripts. Subscription price: two dollars year. 
Current single numbers: fifty printed Series One 
will supplied free upon request any subscriber this 
long the lasts. limited number copies all previous 
issues still available. 


With the year 1947 the began publica- 
tion February, May, Angust, and November, Series was. begun 
with the issue for February 1947. 


Communications regarding subscriptions should addressed the 
Librarian; communications regarding articles the QUARTERLY 
should addressed Carl Weber. 
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PINKER AND TOTTLE 


famous witless watchman once re- 

marked that comparisons are odorous, but spite 
his warning are going risk making some comparisons. 
all the addresses delivered before the Colby Library As- 
sociates during the college-year 1949-1950, the outstanding 
and most memorable one was delivered last April the 
founder and president the Associates, Professor Freder- 
ick Pottle. His exciting and authoritative account the 
Isham Collection the Private Papers James Boswell 
will not soon forgotten anyone who heard it, nor 
will anyone his audience have any doubt that Dr. Pottle 
facile princeps among contemporary Boswellians. 

Professor Pottle began his close connection with the 
Isham Collection twenty years more ago and was large- 
responsible for the editing the eighteen sumptuous 
volumes published 1930-1934. Thanks the generosity 
Mr. Collamore, member the Board Trus- 
tees Colby College and long-time friend its library, 
Colby now the owner set these eighteen volumes. 
Mr. Collamore denuded shelf his own personal 
brary order make these books available Colby 
time for Professor Pottle’s address. They have been ex- 
hibition since the April meeting the Associates and have 
attracted much attention. 

Soon after the date Dr. Pottle’s address, the latest is- 
sue the New Colophon reached the library. this num- 
ber, Chapman (known among scholars the able 
editor the work Samuel Johnson and Jane Austen) 
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tells about incident London the time when the 
world was being given its first sight the Boswell Papers. 
Pottle’s predecessor editor the Isham Collection, 
Geoffrey Scott, was London when the first group the 
eighteen volumes began making their appearance. jour- 
nalist called him the telephone and asked whom 
should sure mention writing article about the 
books. “The men whom imperative mention,” Scott 
replied, “are Professor Tinker and Professor Pottle; and 
for God’s sake don’t call them Pinker and Tottle.” 

“But,” says Chapman the Colophon, “of course 
did.” few weeks later Scott died and Pottle succeeded 
his position editor. 


DICKENS AND BEWICK 


EXT the evening with the Boswell Papers, the most 

delightful occasion the Library Associates’ calen- 
dar for 1949-1950 was one devoted Charles Dickens. 
March tenth Mr. Philo Calhoun spoke about the cente- 
nary David Copperfield, and from his own extensive Dick- 
ens collection Bridgeport, Connecticut, brought 
number rare Copperfield items with which illustrate 
his remarks. were glad able supply from our 
own shelves copy the first edition Copperfield, 
and able report that our modest Dickens collection 
growing. 

Two years ago, part sentimental exhibition 
“association volumes,” called attention three books 
that had once been the library Charles Dickens 
Gadshill and still bear his tail-waving lion bookplate. 
are now able announce our acquisition another title 
from Dickens’s library—the two volumes Thomas Bew- 
ick’s History British Birds, Newcastle, 1804, with 
engraved wood Bewick.” 
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inscription written the title-page this History 
indicates that these books were presented “Charles 
Dickens from Chauncey Hare Townshend” “July 1864.” 
Those who are diligent readers John Forster’s biogra- 
phy Charles Dickens will remember that calls Town- 
shend fervent worshipper” and “adorer Dickens.” 
was born 1798 and was educated Eton and 
Cambridge University, where received the B.A. degree 
1821, the year Keats’s death. Townshend met Robert 
Southey, then poet laureate, and was encouraged South- 
ey’s approval some his (Townshend’s) compositions 
publish volume Poems 1821. These verses appar- 
ently attracted attention, and Townshend waited thirty 
years before published his next volume, Sermons Son- 
nets, 1851. Meanwhile, had met Charles Dickens and 
promptly transferred his literary allegiance him. Percy 
Fitzgerald’s suggestion correct, Dickens made use 
Chauncey Hare Townshend when painted the portrait 
“Cousin Feenix,” the superannuated nobleman Dom- 
bey Son, 1848. When Dickens’s younger daughter, Kate, 
was married Gadshill the summer 1860, Town- 
shend was present among the invited guests; and few 
years later again posed for Dickens, this time (if can 
once more accept the suggestion Percy Fitzgerald) for 
the portrait Mr. Twemlow, Lord Snigsworth’s cousin 
Our Mutual Friend, 1864. was July this same year 
that Townshend presented Dickens the Bewick Birds 
now the Colby College Library. 

further association the two men deserves mention. 
Dickens dedicated Great Expectations Townshend and 
gave him the manuscript this novel. Townshend turn 
appointed Dickens his literary executor. While Dickens 
was making his last tour America, 1868, Townshend 
died; and carrying out his responsibilities literary 
executor for his friend, Dickens edited The Religious Opin- 


: 
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ions Chauncey Hare Townshend, published London 
1869. Dickens himself died the very next year. 

The volumes which Townshend had given him now 
bear book-labels that read: “From the Library CHARLEs 
Dickens, Gadshill Place, June, 1870.” The text the sec- 
ond volume ends page 400, and after the word 
there appears the following engraving Thomas Bewick: 


ig 


Readers this QUARTERLY will interested note, how- 
ever, that our illustration not here reproduced from the 
Townshend-Dickens volume, but from the original piece 
wood once held the skillful hand Thomas Bewick. 
For this wood-block one those presented the Colby 
Library Raymond Pierce, the Class 1898, 
reported our issue for May, 1949 (see page 157), and 
are now able set the piece Newcastle wood beside the 
page the book that once stood the library Gadshill 
Place. 


OTHER RECENT ACCESSIONS 


addition the two volumes British Birds with il- 
lustrations the author, have received from Louis 
Patterson, the Class 1951, three-volume set The 
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Adventures Mr. Verdant Green, with numerous illustra- 
tions the author, who wrote under the pen-name 
Cuthbert Bede. This set No. out edition limited 
250 numbered sets, printed handmade Dickinson 
paper (Boston, 1893). There are illustrations almost ev- 


ery page. 


From Mr. James Healy, New York City and Port- 
land, have received further Cuala Press publications, 
thus bringing nearer the complete file the products 
this Press which shall owe Mr. Healy’s interest, 
collecting zeal, and generosity. 


From Dr. Edward Stevens, have received 
copy William Dean Howells’s Literary Friends and Ac- 
quaintance (New York, with autograph inscription 
John Mead Howells, the son the author. 


are indebted for one the most distinguished additions 
our Wordsworth Collection—a copy the first American 
edition Wordsworth’s famous Lyrical Ballads. This copy 
bound the original calf, volumes one,” pub- 
lished James Humphreys Philadelphia 1802. 


From Mr. Merton Miller, the Class 1890, have 
come beautiful chair and table made Philippine hard- 
woods. The top the table made wood; the 
chair, the legs and central column the round table are 
made “tindalo,” which Mr. Miller describes the most 
beautiful the Philippine hardwoods. When freshly 
cut, its color pale gray, but with exposure light and 
air gradually turns dark red deep wine color. 
Many Commencement visitors the Library admired the 
rich effect the tindalo table which now stands the 
Robinson Treasure Room. 
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BOOKS FROM HARDY’S MAX GATE LIBRARY 


OME years ago the New York Times observed that the 
“Colby College Library has become source infor- 
mation and comment Hardy the same way that the 
Folger Library [in Washington] Shakespeare center.” 
are now greatly improved position for demon- 
strating that this metropolitan praise merited, for Mr. 
Benton Hatch the Catalogue Department the col- 
lege library has recently completed the long and arduous 
job recataloguing the entire Hardy Collection Colby. 
One the results his work found the fact that all 
the books which once stood the novelist’s library Max 
Gate and which have now arrived their final haven 
Colby College are brought together under one classifica- 
tion, and for the first time easy matter list these 
books. has been possible before this, but only 
with Mr. Hatch has now made simple matter 
what has hitherto been complicated and confused. 

Students Hardy’s life and work are therefore now of- 
fered the following abbreviated transcript our card- 
catalogue record the books which were once the li- 
brary Thomas Hardy Max Gate: 

Aristotle’s Treatise Rhetoric, literally translated from 
the Greek Theodore Buckley. London, Henry Bohn, 
1850. The title-page autographed “Thomas Hardy.” 
William Rutland points out (see his Thomas Hardy, Ox- 
ford, 1938, page 33), [Greek] studies were chief- 
carried out, not with the Greek texts, but with the Eng- 
lish Bohn’s translations. Hardy owed much the 
rapidity which English version gave 

Manual English Literature, Thomas Arnold 
(Matthew Arnold’s brother). London, Longmans, Green 
Co., 1867. For comment Hardy’s copy this text- 
book, see Hardy Wessex Carl Weber (Columbia 
University Press, 1940), page 246. 
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Raymond Blathwayt: Chat with the Author 
Tess,” Black and White for August 27, 1892. 

Edmund Burke: Works, volumes. London, George 
Bell Sons, 1876-1877. Autographed “T. Hardy” the 
title-page Volume Hardy had studied Burke before 
acquiring these books and had quoted him Far from the 
Madding Crowd (1874). 

Lord Byron: Poetical Works, volumes. London, John 
Murray, 1903-1905. the fly-leaf Volume there 
autograph inscription reading: “Thomas Hardy, from 
Florence Hardy, July Hardy’s interest Byron 
goes back the very beginning his career novelist 
(see Weber’s Hardy Wessex, page 244). 

The Poems Catullus and Tibullus, literal prose trans- 
lation with notes, Walter Kelly. London, Bell 
Sons, 1887. 

Chambers’s Journal, London, January 1925. Hardy’s 
copy the issue which contains reprint his sketch, 
“How Built Myself House,” which had appeared 
Chambers’s Journal sixty years previously—Hardy’s first ap- 
pearance print. 

Lee Wilson Dodd: Modern Alchemist and Other Po- 
ems. Boston, Richard Badger, “With the compli- 
ments the author.” 

English Short Stories. London, Dent Sons, 
[1922?]. Hardy’s story, Three Strangers,” appears 
Pages 

10. Eutropius: Breviarium Historiae Romanae. Eton, 
Williams, 1846. This Latin textbook was used Hardy 
during his schooldays “Mr. Last’s Academy for Young 
Gentlemen” Dorchester. The book autographed “T. 
Hardy, was then fourteen. 

11. Henry Fielding: The Adventures Joseph Andrews, 
with illustrations Phiz. London, Routledge, Warne, 
Routledge, 1861. brief comment Hardy’s various 
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marginal markings this book appeared the 
QUARTERLY for January, 1944 (pages 82-83). 

12. Mary Wilkins Freeman: New England Nun and 
Other Stories. London, James Osgood, Co., 
1891. The title-page autographed Hardy.” 

13. The Graphic, London, July 1891. Hardy’s copy 
the issue which Tess the D’Urbervilles began its serial- 
ized appearance. 

14. Hardy: Spaces. Dorchester, F.G. Longman, 
1912. this book Mrs. Hardy describes the end the 
world, A.M. according western time.” 
account this privately-printed book has been given 
“The Centenary Emma Lavinia Gifford,” The Colby 
Mercury (VII: 1-8), November, 1940. 

15. Harpy: Works, volumes. London, Mac- 
millan Co., 1919-1920. Mellstock Edition: edition 
consists five hundred copies signed the author.” This 
set contains marginal comments and markings the au- 
thor, and some the dust-wrappers carry autograph re- 
marks him. detailed account this set has been given 
Thomas Hardy Maine Carl Weber (Portland, The 
Southworth-Anthoensen Press, 1942), pages 18-20. 

16. Harpy: The Play “Saint afore- 
time acted the Dorsetshire Christmas Mummers. Cambridge 
University Press, 1921. No. copies printed for pri- 
vate circulation. 

17. THOMAS Harpy: Some Romano-British Relics Found 
Max Gate, Dorchester. Dorchester, Dorset County Chron- 
icle Printing Works, 1890. This paper was read Hardy 
1884 the Dorchester Meeting the Dorset Natural 
History and Antiquarian Field Club. 

18. Harpy: Tess the London, 
Harper Brothers, This six-penny paper-wrappered 
edition was issued Harpers London, during the brief 
interval (1898-1902) during which they acted Hardy’s 
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this copy was given The Jubilee Tess (Colby College 
Library, 1941), page 24, where listed No. 

19. Sir Herbert von Herkomer: The Herkomers. London, 
Wertheimer, Lea Co., 1910. The title-page inscribed: 
“To friend Thomas Hardy from Feb. 1910.” 
Herkomer (an art teacher) was one the illustrators 
Tess during its serial run The Graphic. 


20. The Works Horace, translated into English prose 
Bohn, 1859. The title-page autographed “T. Hardy.” 
According William Rutland (see his Thomas Hardy, 
Oxford, 1938, page 25), “no one who has read Jude the Ob- 
scure likely forget the passage the fifth chapter 
which Jude knelt down the roadside bank with 
open book. There are other references Horace 
Hardy’s writings, but none striking that.” Hardy’s 
copy Horace bears the marks his pencil dozens 
pages. For example, annotated passage the “Epis- 
(page 252) which Smart translated Horace’s 
cordia discors” jarring harmony things.” This 
passage consciously echoed the last page The Dy- 
nasts where Hardy speaks “the chordless chime 
Things.” 

21. Ford Madox Hueffer: Call. London, Chatto 


Windus, With the author’s signed presentation in- 
scription Hardy. 


22. Hymnal Companion the Book Common Prayer. Lon- 
don, Sampson Low, Marston Co., n.d. The title-page 
inscribed: “E. Hardy, 1905, Max Gate.” Hymn No. 509 
this book the one Hardy made the four children sing 
“with phlegmatic passivity” the fifty-first chapter 
Tess. 

23. Hymns Ancient and Modern. London, William Clowes 
Sons, n.d. The title-page inscribed “E. Hardy, 1894.” 
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24. The Independent, Easter Number, March 26, 1891. 
This issue contains Hardy’s story, Doctor’s Legend,” 
which never reclaimed for inclusion among his works. 
Its only book-publication Revenge Sweet (Colby Col- 
lege, 1940), pages 49-61. 

25. Lloyd’s Encyclopaedic Dictionary. London, Edward 
Lloyd, 1895. Seven volumes. 

26. Amy Lowell: Can Grande’s Castle. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1918. With the author’s signed presentation in- 
scription ““To Thomas Hardy, Esq., with the profound 
respect and admiration Amy Lowell. December 1918.” 
Hardy did not open the leaves this book beyond page 
50. For account Miss Lowell and Hardy, see pages 
203-209 Hardy America (Colby College Press, 1946) 
Carl Weber. 

27. Lucretius the Nature Things, translated into 
English prose John Watson. London, Bohn, 
1851. According William Rutland (see his Thomas 
Hardy, Oxford, 1938, page 26), “the only direct evidence 
that Hardy read Lucretius appears the quotation ... 
the title-page The Hand Ethelberta.” 


28. Alphonse Mariette: Half-Hours French Transla- 
tion. London, Williams Norgate, 1863. The fly-leaf 
signed Hardy, 1865,” and the half-title in- 
scribed College, London.” For account Har- 
dy’s use this French textbook, see Hardy 
College Student,” the QUARTERLY for 
August, 1948, pages 113-115. there pointed out that 
Hardy marked, among other passages, the statement that 
lively imagination and sensitive heart only promise 
stormy life those who possess them.” This transla- 
tion from Thiers’s Histoire Révolution The 
student who marked this passage was later write 
novel (The Woodlanders, 1887) which spoke “those 
sequestered spots outside the gates the world where 
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enacted the real, virtue the con- 
centrated passions and closely-knit interdependence the 
lives therein.” 

29. McCall’s Magazine, Dayton, Ohio, December, 1924. 
This issue contains Hardy’s poem “The Midnight Revel” 

go. Metcalfe: Popular and Illustrated Guide St. 
Peter’s Church, Dorchester. Dorchester, Longman, 1907. 

31. Edna St. Vincent Millay: The King’s Henchman. New 
York, Harper Brothers, 1927. No. Large Paper edi- 
tion limited 158 copies. The author’s signed presenta- 
tion inscription reads: Thomas Hardy, with the ad- 
miration and love many years. Edna St. Vincent Millay. 
Austerlitz, New York, February 1927.” account this 
book given, with facsimile reproduction the auto- 
graph inscription, pages Carl Weber’s Thomas 
Hardy Maine (Portland, The Southworth-Anthoensen 
Press, 1942). 

32. Edna St. Vincent Millay: The Lamp and the Bell. 
New York, Harper Brothers, 1923. the seventh 
March, 1923, Hardy wrote Amy Lowell: “Edna Millay 
seems the most promising the younger poets, don’t you 
think?” Miss Lowell responded sending Hardy this 
book. See Weber’s Hardy America (Colby College Press, 
1946), page 132. 

John Milton: Prose Works. volumes. London, 
Bohn, 1848; Volume George Bell Sons, 1877. Vol- 
ume autographed Hardy.” Hardy’s ex- 
tensive use Milton, see Weber’s Hardy Wessex (Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1940), pages 241-242. 

34. George Edward Moore: Principia Ethica. Cambridge 
University Press, Inscribed ““Thomas Hardy from 
Raymond Abbot. Sept. 1906.” 

35. Gilbert Murray: The Story Nefrekepta. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1911. the author’s compliments.” 


By 
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For further account this book, see the 
for August, 1947, page 51. 

36. Sir Henry Newbolt: English Anthology Prose 
and Poetry. London, Dent Sons, 1921. Selections 
from the work Thomas Hardy appear pages 945-962. 

37. Niven: Short Guide St. Peter’s Church. Dor- 
chester, Longman, 1920. 

38. Alexander Petrie: Poems South History. 
London, Milford, 1919. 

39. Alfred Pope: The Walks and Avenues Dorchester. 
Dorchester, Dorset County Chronicle Printing Works, 
1916. With the author’s signed presentation inscription 
Thomas Hardy. 

40. Dante Gabriel Rossetti: Hand and Soul. One 
copies “sold William Morris the Kelmscott Press,” 
Hammersmith, 1895. Presented Hardy the actress, 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell, and inscribed her: 
Hardy from Beatrice Stella Campbell. dear remem- 
brance, Jan. 1896.” For explanation this “remem- 
brance,” see Most Desirable Association Item” the 
January, 1946, pages 201-208 
and 240-241. 

41. Arthur Schopenhauer: Two Essays, translated 
Madame Hillebrand. London, Bell Sons, 
The title-page autographed “Thomas Hardy.” Accord- 
ing William Rutland (see his Thomas Hardy, Oxford, 
1938, page 96), “there cannot any doubt that was 
Hardy’s reading Schopenhauer after 1884 which deter- 
mined the final form the poem the Napoleonic wars 
The Dynasts.” 

42. Selection Psalms and Hymns. London, Bradbury 
Evans, 1858. The fly-leaf autographed “T. Hardy, 
1860.” When Hardy wrote account himself for 
the 1916 edition Who’s Who, mentioned among his 
recreations “old church music.” 
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Dora Sigerson Shorter: Madge Linsey and Other Po- 
ems. Dublin, Maunsel Co., 1913. 

44. Dora Sigerson Shorter: New Poems. Dublin, Maunsel 
Co., 1912. 

Dora Sigerson Shorter: The Troubadour and Other 
Poems. London, Hodder and Stoughton, 1910. 


46. Songs and Sonnets for England War Time. London, 
John Lane, 1914. 

Strauss: The Life Jesus, translated George 
Eliot. London, Swan, Sonnenschein Co., 1898. This 
the book which William Rutland refers Thomas 
Hardy: Study his Writings and their Background (Ox- 
ford, 1938, page 106): edition this book that 
1892; and [Hardy] must have studied extensively 
went the expense buying it.” There are 784 
pages this book, but the leaves are uncut beyond page 
192. Hardy certainly did not “study extensively.” The 
text “that 1892” but this edition was published 
1898, when Hardy had retired forever from the writing 
novels. “the expense buying” this book, there 
are two price-marks it: one reads fifteen shillings, the 
other seven shillings and six pence. either case, Hardy, 
the age fifty-eight, could easily afford buy such 
book without feeling obligated extensively.” 
Rutland’s further remarks about Hardy’s “offensive poem 
called ‘Panthera’ Time’s are equally 
open question. For further comment this book, see 
page Weber’s Thomas Hardy Maine (Portland, The 
Southworth-Anthoensen Press, 1942). 

48. Jeremy Taylor: Holy Living and Dying. London, 
Henry Bohn, 1850. The title-page autographed 
“Thomas Hardy.” This book quoted Tess and re- 
ferred Jude the Obscure. 

49. Alfred Tennyson: the King. London, Hen- 
King Co., 1874. The half-title autographed “T. 
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Hardy.” Tennyson quoted least three Hardy’s 
novels (see Weber’s Hardy Wessex, Columbia University 
Press, 1940, pages 244-245). 

50. Frances Helen Waldy: Bonnie Editha Copplestone: 
Novel. London, Simpkin, Marshall Co., 1886. With the 
author’s autograph inscription Hardy Esq.” 
the title-page. 


Hardy acquired his Eutropius 1854 and received The 
King’s Henchman from Miss Millay 1927—a span sev- 
enty-three years. The fifty books now the Colby Library 
thus cover Hardy’s entire adult career and invite closer 
examination those who are interested the formative 
influences that helped shape his mind. 

addition these books, have Bacon’s County Map 
Dorset (London, Bacon Co., n.d.), the map which 
Hardy used his Max Gate study. 


ROUSSEAU BICENTENARY 


ORN 1712, Jean-Jacques Rousseau first came into 

public notice 1750, when published Discourse 
the Influence Learning and Art—the first the works 
which expounded his revolt against the existing social 
order. 1750 copy this famous discourse found 
among the treasures our rare book room—in fact, the 
name Jean-Jacques Rousseau does not appear all (as 
yet! who will rectify the omission for us?) the card-cata- 
logue our Treasure Room. 

However, the subject the influence learning cer- 
tainly one which the Colby Library Associates can 
expected take lively interest, and the bicentenary 
the publication Rousseau’s first work was accordingly 
observed the May meeting the Associates. Professor 
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Richard Kellenberger spoke Rousseau and his Dis- 
course, and space permitted, would like print here 
his entire address. Since that not possible, Library Asso- 
ciates away from Waterville will have content with 
the following excerpt from Dr. Kellenberger’s manuscript. 


ROUSSEAU’S FIRST DISCOURSE 


Our meeting here this evening recall moment ona 
hot summer afternoon, two hundred years ago, when Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau, while walking the way the prison 
Vincennes visit his friend Diderot, first felt himself in- 
spired with the magnificent message was devote the 
rest his life conveying mankind. Tonight are 
honoring the birth idea. the way visit Diderot, 
Rousseau stopped and rested the shade. While reading 
copy the newspaper, the Mercure France, his eye fell up- 
article announcing prize offered the Academy 
Dijon for the best essay the subject: “Whether the re- 
establishment the Sciences and Arts had contributed 
purification Rousseau later described what 
happened him follows: 

anything ever resembled sudden inspiration, was the emo- 
tion that felt within reading that article. Suddenly felt 
mind blinded thousand lights; ideas crowded into mind with 
such force and confusion that was troubled inexplicable way; 
felt head whirling giddiness like that drunkenness. 
violent palpitation seized me, lifted chest; not being able 
breathe while walking, let myself fall under one the trees along 
the street, and there spent half hour such excitement that, 
getting up, perceived that the whole front jacket was wet with 
tears, without having felt that had shed any. Oh, ever had 
been able write down but the quarter what saw and felt under 
that tree, with what clarity should have revealed all the contradic- 
tions the social system, with what strength should have exposed 
all the abuses our institutions, with what simplicity would have 
showed that man naturally good, and that these institu- 
tions alone that men have become bad! 


Encouraged Diderot, Rousseau set about writing his 
essay, sent off Dijon, and was awarded the first prize 
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public session the Academy, held August 23, 1750. 

When the Discourse was published, incredible uproar 
arose over this thirty-page essay unknown writer. 
Some sixty-eight articles and refutations appeared, not the 
least which was one Stanislas, King Poland. The 
reason for all the uproar lies Rousseau’s eloquent op- 
position the intellectual movement the eighteenth 
century. pointed out, arguments that have never 
been answered, that progress knowledge and science 
does not necessarily mean advance morals. 
warned mankind the dangers that might come from too 
much knowledge. 

“People!” cried, “know once and for all that nature 
tried keep you from knowledge, much mother takes 
dangerous weapon away from her child. Know once and 
for all that all the secrets that nature conceals from you are 
many evil things from which she protects you, and un- 
derstand that the pain that you feel trying learn not 
the least her good deeds.” 

The central idea behind Rousseau’s writing that 
man would happier anc. could free himself 
from the cares and responsibilities society and return 
simpler state existence. good,” said Rousseau, 
leaving the hands the Creator; all degenerates the 
hands man.” have Rousseauists among today, for 
but natural instinct with man, even our highly 
civilized age, wish for easier and less complicated 
existence. How many philosophers tell would bet- 
ter off without the frills civilization? How many min- 
isters warn that money and prosperity corrupt the 
morals? How many serious but hysterical reformers would 
have stop the progress the atomic bomb develop- 
ment? Mr. Nouilly, his work Human Destiny, has, 
placing his trust feeling over sentiment, his refuta- 
tion materialism, his escape into religion, shown the 


fundamental characteristics Rousseau’s attitude toward 
life. 
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COLBY LIBRARY ASSOCTATES 


the resources the Colby College Library securing gifts and 
providing funds for the purchase books, and other 
material which the Library could not otherwise acquire. 

Open anyone paying annual subscription 
five dollars more (undergraduates pay filty cents, and graduates 
the college pay one annually during the first five years out 
college), equivalent gift books (or other material) needed 
the Library. Such books must given specifically the 
The fiscal year the runs from July June 
Members are invited renew their memberships without special 
reminder any date after July 

Members will receive copies the QUARTERLY and 
notification the meetings the society. Officers for 


President, Frederick Pottle, Yale University. 

Vice-President, Everett 

Student Vice-President, Miss Jean Griffin, 

Secretary, James Humphry, Librarian. 

Treasurer, Miriam Beede. 

Committee Book Purchases: John Clark (term expires 1951), 
Alfred Chapman (term expires 1952), and the 
President and the Secretary. 


Editor the and chairman the Com- 
mittee (which includes the Vice-President and the Secretary) 
hibitions and Programs: Carl Weber. 
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